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PORT LODIS, ISLE OF FRANCK, 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE THE SUPERCARGO. 


CHAPTER V. 


O’Carroit’s alarm increased as he saw the privateer 
approaching. ‘We shall all have our throats cut to a 
certainty,” he cried out, “They will not leave one of 
us alive to go home to our disconsolate widows to tell 
them all that has happened. I know them too well, the 
Villains. Arrah! it was an unfortunate moment that 
ever I was brought to tumble twice into the hands of 
such gentry.” 

“We are not in their hands yet, and if we make a 
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good fight of it, may be we never shall,” exclaimed 
Captain Hassall. “ My lads, if you'll stand by me, I'll 
hold out as long as the craft can float. We beat off this 
same fellow once before, let’s try if we can’t beat him 
off again.” 

This brief address inspirited our crew, and almost 
worn out with fatigue as they were, they promised to 
defend themselves to the last. My sensations, as we 
saw the enemy approach, were not altogether pleasant. 
We might beat him off in the end; but even that, in our 
present condition, was not likely; and how many of our 


| number might not be struck down in the struggle! In 
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the meantime, the men armed themselves with pistols 
and cutlasses, powder and shot was got up, and every 
preparation made for the fight. The enemy approached, 
but as he had run to leeward, it was some time before 
he could work up to pass us to windward. We had 
carried a stay from the mainmast to the .bowsprit, and 
on this we managed to set a sail, so that the ship 
was tolerably under control. When the enemy, there- 
fore, at last passed under our stern, we were able to 
luff up and avoid the raking fire he poured in. No 
damage was done to any of our people, but a shot struck 
the mainmast, and wounded it so badly that it was evi- 
dent that, with any additional strain, it would be carried 
away altogether. Putting up the helm we again run 
off before the wind. The enemy was soon after us, but 
though he came up abeam in the heavy sea still run- 
ning, his dim was of necessity uncertain, and for some 
time not a shot struck us, while several of ours struck 
him. This encouraged our men, who gave vent to 
their satisfaction whenever he was hulled, or a shot 
went through his sails. Our hopes of success were, 
however, soon brought to an end, for, as we were com- 
pelled to luff up suddenly, to avoid being raked, as he 
was about to cross our bows, the heavy strain on our 
wounded mast carried it away, and with it the mizen 
topmast, and there we lay a helpless wreck in the trough 
of the sea, at the mercy of the enemy. Still, as we could 
work our guns we would not give in, but hoisting our 
flag on the mizenmast we continued firing as long as 
we could bring our guns to bear. A loud cheer burst 
from the throats of our crew ; the Frenchman was stand- 
ing away. This exultation was rather too precipitate. 
As soon as he got out of range of our guns, he hove to 
and began firing away from a long gun, the shot from 
which occasionally hit us. One poor fellow was killed, 
and two wounded. It was clear that the privateer 
was merely waiting till the sea should go down, when 
he would run alongside and capture us without difficulty. 

Captain Hassall at last, seeing what must inevitably 
occur, called the officers round him, and proposed sur- 
rendering. “The villains will cut all our throats if we 
do, that’s all,’’ observed O’Carroll. “I would rather 
hold out to the last and sell our lives dearly.” Most of 
us were of O’Carroll’s opinion. 

“Very well, gentlemen, so let it be,” said the captain, 
“T have done my duty in offering to surrender, when I 
consider that successful resistance is hopeless; still I 
agree with you that it would be better to die fighting 
than to be murdered in cold blood.” 

When our guns became useless, the crew had been set 
to work to clear the wreck of the mainmast, and to pre- 
pare sheers for a jury foremast. “And this is to be 
the termination of our enterprise,” I thought. I must 
own I gave way to some bitter reflection. While all 
hands were busily employed, I turned my eyes west- 
ward, and there, in the very place where the Mignonne 
had appeared, I saw another white sail. I pointed her 
out to the captain. “She may be a friend, and turn 
the tables,” he observed. “If a foe we shall not be 
worse off than at present.” 

It soon became known that a sail was in sight. The 
crew came to the conclusion that she was a friend. The 
Frenchmen at last saw her. Whatever opinion they 
formed, they judged that it would be wise to finish the 
fight and take possession of us. Once more the enemy 
drew near. The firing became hotter than ever. I 
turned many an anxious glance at the approaching sail. 
I felt sure that in spite of the staunchness of our men 
we must inevitably be overpowered. The stranger was 
getting closer and closer. 
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“ She is a frigate,” cried the captain. ‘ She shows 
English colours! hurrah! knurrah!” The enemy saw that 
the chance of capturing us was gone. Sweeping round 
us with diabolical malice he gave a parting broadside, 
which killed one man and wounded another, and then 
under all the sail he could set ran off before the wind. 
The frigate had now also made more sail and closed as 
rapidly. She came close to us. “ Are you in a sinking 
state ?” asked a voice from the frigate. “I hope not,” 
answered Captain Hassall. “Then hold on and we'll 
come back to you,” said the voice which we took to be 
that of the captain. As I was watching the frigate 
through my glass, as she rushed by us, who should I see 
standing in the main rigging but my own midshipman 
brother William! I waved heartily to him, but he did 
not make me out. From my usual sedate manners, my 
shipmates seeing my gestures thought that I had gone 
mad, and was waving to be taken on board the frigate. 
* She is the Phebe frigate,” I exclaimed, jumping out 
of the rigging on deck. “ No fear that we shall be de- 
serted now.” I then explained how I came to know 
the name of the frigate. All hands were now set to 
work to get the ship to rights. 

The chase, meantime, became very exciting. ‘The 
captain does not know what a fast pair of heels that 
privateering scoundrel possesses, or he would not have 
much hopes of catching him,” observed Captain Has- 
sall, as he watched the two vessels. The topsails of the 
Frenchman soon disappeared beneath the horizon, and 
the shades of evening at length closing down, we 
were left alone on the world of waters, into which the 
heavy swell made us roll our sides till we almost dipped 
our bulwarks under—each time showers of spray being 
sent dripping off them. The enemy had made several 
shot holes in our sides, and those were now, we found, 
taking in the water faster than was altogether 
agreeable, The carpenter and his mates had indeed 
hard work to stop them. I have heard of people’s hair 
turning white in a single night. I felt as if mine 
would, for it became doubtful if after all the ship would 
swim, from the quantity of water she was taking in. We, 
indeed, had reason to regret that we had allowed the 
frigate to leave us. At last the morning broke. We 
eagerly looked round the horizon. No sail was in sight. 
Would the ship float another day? The shot holes had 
been stopped, but should bad weather again come on it 
would be impossible to say what would be the effect on 
the vessel. Noon came, but no sail was in sight. We 
were afraid that. the cunning privateer had led the 
frigate a long chase, perhaps among shoals and reefs, 
and that she had got on shore, and that we might not 
see the foe again. 

“More likely that she was only the Flying Dutch- 
man, taking a longer cruise than usual,” muttered 
Stubbs. “ 'There’s no saying what tricks that fellow is 
not up to.” 

“What, not got the Dutchman out of your head yet, 
Stubbs?” said Randolph, “Why Biddulph saw his 
brother on board, and two or three of our people know 
the Phoebe, and recognized her.” 

“ Yes, I know that’s what often happens. The Dutch- 
man can make his ship look like any vessel he chooses,” 
persisted Stubbs; “ naturally—that is to say as she 
generally appears—she is a curious old-fashioned rigged 
craft—you may depend on that.” 

While we were speaking—taking a breath between 
our labours, for all hands had been working hard— 
“A sail, a sail!” was shouted by one of the seamen. 
We all looked in the direction in which he pointed, 





and there appeared the upper sails of a ship, Our 
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hopes made us: believe that it was the frigate. “As 
likely the Frenchman come to finish us off, or may 
be only the Flying Dutchman again,” said Stubbs. [ 
thought that I detected a gleam of humour in his 
eye, as if he was not quite so credulous as he pre- 
tended to be. As the stranger approached, the belief 
that she was the Phoebe gained ground. At length 
those who knew her best said that there was no doubt 
about the matter. They were right. Before dark she 
hove to close to us, and a boat with a midshipman in her 
boarded us. ‘The midshipman was my brother William. 
He almost tumbled back with surprise at seeing me, for 
he did not even know that I was coming out. 

“Why, James, where have you sprung from?” he 
exclaimed. ‘Iam thankful to see you unhurt, for we 
have been anxious about you all day. Couldn’t tell how 
much damage the rascal might have done you. Well, 
he escaped after all. He has a fast pair of heels, indeed, 
and he led us a pretty chase, till he got in among some 
reefs, on which we were nearly leaving our bones. We 
saw our danger, however, and by the time we were clear 
he was out of sight.” 

The boat’s crew were directed to remain on board to 
put the ship to right. When, however, Captain Young 
found that this would occupy some time, he offered to 
take us in tow. A hawser was accordingly passed on 
board, and away we went in the wake of the frigate. 
Our course was for the Isle of Bourbon, lately captured 
from the French. At the end of a week we anchored in 
the Bay of St. Paul in that island. On our way there 
we had done our best to get the ship in order. Our 
crew were now set to work in earnest, aided by some 
of the men of the Phoebe, who were kindly spared to us 
by her captain. I took the opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the island. My brother William and some of 
the other midshipmen of the Phosbe got leave to accom- 
pany me, and merry parties we had. 

Bourbon is about one hundred and fifty miles in 
circumference, and rises rapidly from the sea, forming 
one huge blunt-topped mountain in the centre; indeed, 
the whole island is not unlike a big tea-cup in the 
middle of the ocean, with some rather large cracks, 
however, in it. It is generally fertile, coffee and cotton 
being grown on it. On the south side, a few miles 
from the sea, there is a volcano which grumbled and 
growled, but seldom did more than send forth a little 
smoke. The inhabitants did not appear to be at all 
soured at having been placed under British rule. Pro- 
bably, indeed, it was a matter of indifference to them, 
for they have themselves sprung from a mixture of half 
the races under the sun. Many of the inhabitants are 
descended from some of those English pirates whose head 
quarters were, for nearly a hundred years, on the island 
of Madagascar, but who, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, growing weary of their lawless calling, 
settled here. As their wives were mostly from Mada- 
gascar they are somewhat darkish, but not bad looking. 
They are a lively, merry race, fond of dancing, and their 
climate is delightful. ‘Che names of some of the families 
belonging to the island are derived from the English, as 
are those of several places. I remember a bay in Mada- 
gascar, Antongil Bay, which clearly takes its name from 
the well-known pirate leader, Antony Gill, who robbed 
and murdered on the high seas early in the seventeenth 
century. 

A squadron and troops were collecting here, the latter 
under General Abercrombie, for an expedition to the 
Mauritius. We were greatly disappointed, I must own, 


that our ship was not in a condition to proceed to sea, 
or we should have been chartered to convey troops and 


janipha, and the jatropha manihot. 
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been witnesses of the triumphs we hoped they would 
achieve. My object is, however, to describe my own 
adventures in the pursuit of pacific commerce. I will 
thus only briefly say that the expedition arrived speedily 
off the Mauritius, the troops were landed, and that after 
some sharp fighting by which we lost 150 men killed 
and wounded, the French General, De Caen, capitulated. 
We had several sepoy regiments, and the French general, 
in order to inspire the colonial troops with contempt 
for them, publicly promised that whoever should capture 
a sepoy should have him for a slave, but the militia 
appear to have thought that by so doing they might 
possibly catch a Tartar, for not a sepoy was made pri- 
soner. 

I made some satisfactory sales at Bourbon, and as soon 
as the ship was repaired she followed the men-of war to 
the Isle of France. The island is about 35 miles long 
and 115 in circumference, with a surface greatly diversi- 
fied by hill and plain, wood and plantation, with several 
considerable mountains, the chief of which, Le Pouce and 
Pieter Botte, in the neighbourhood of Port Louis, are well 
known. The harbour was a complete forest of masts, 
filled with vessels of all sorts and sizes, from the huge 
line-of-battle ship to the humble canoe, not unlike a 
butcher’s tray, scooped out of a single log. The Brittsh 
flag waved triumphantly on all the batteries; and India- 
men, transport prizes, merchant craft of all descriptions 
displayed English colours, in most cases flying over the 
French. Numerous boats, too, were plying to and fro 
filled with naval and military officers, captains of India- 
men, sailors, lascars, negroes, and Frenchmen, some on 
business, some on pleasure, but all seeming to be in a 
hurry. I looked out with no little curiosity for any 
craft which might answer the description of our late 
antagonist, the Mignonne. If she had entered the 
harbour, she had again escaped before the capture of 
the place, for she was nowhere to be seen. It would 
have been satisfactory to have seen our friend caged, 
but it was too probable that he was stil roving over the 
ocean, on the watch to plunder any English craft he 
could venture to attack. 

The scene on shore was even more animated than on 
the water. The streets were crowded with people of 
many nations: naval and military officers, English and 
French Government civilians, merchants and other 
traders, Asiatics and negroes, almost naked slaves 
dragging along horse-loads in caris, with mongrels of 
every shade of colour. The town, though in a bustle, 
was perfectly orderly; the shops were all open, and 
their owners seemed to be driving a thriving trade, as 
were also the keepers of taverns, which were full of 
visitors from fleet and camp. We fortunately had 
several articles among the cargo of the Barbara, of 
which our countrymen were much in want, not to be 
found in the stores of thg place. They were, however, 
quickly disposed of, and I was then at leisure to amuse 
myself as I thought fit. I made several excursions on 
shore with my brother when he could get leave, and I 
had thus an opportunity of learning the productions of 
the island. The chief food of the Jower orders and 
slaves are yams did the jatropha, or cassada, of which 
there are two species commonly known, the jatropha 
The former con- 
tains a strong vegetable poison, which is destroyed by 
boiling; the latter is merely slightly narcotic in its 
effects, and both are easily converted into wholesome 
food. The root, after being well washed and dried in 
the sun, is usually scraped into a coarse powder, from 
which the juice is expressed; it is then dried a second 
time and formed into thin cakes, very similar in appear- 
11 2 
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ance to Scotch barley-cakes. The bread thus made is 
called manioc. ‘Tapioca is also a preparation of the 
root. Plantains, bananas, melons, and mangoes abound, 
and the last are especially fine. The climate is healthy, 
but the Mauritius is occasionally visited by terrific 
hurricanes, which commit great damage both afloat and 
on shore. 

We soon made friends among the French residents, 
and one of them with whom [ had had some trans- 
actions, invited William and me, and a military acquaint- 
ance, Captain Mason, to his house in the country. We 
were most hospitably entertained by our worthy host. 
The house was large and airy, with a verandah running 
round it on one side sufficiently broad to enable us to 
sit out and enjoy the cool breeze, while we smoked our 
cigars and sipped our coffee. We had proposed return- 
ing that evening, but the wind got up, it rained heavily, 
and became very dark. Our host pressed us to stay, 
and as William’s leave extended to the next morning we 
accepted his invitation, he undertaking to put my 
brother on board in time. Our companion, Captain 
Mason, was a quiet, amiable man. He was married, 
and as he expected to remain on the island, he had, he 
told us, sent for his wife from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he had left her. I cannot now describe the inci- 
dents of our visit. 

The next morning, soon after day-break, having taken 
an early breakfast of a lighter character than suited our 
English appetites, we drove back to Port Louis. The 
weather had grown worse instead of improving, and as 
we drew near the town, we saw in the distance two 
vessels with English colours approaching the harbour. 
William had to hurry on board his ship, but Mason and 
I drove on to a spot where we could see them enter. 
One gained an anchorage in safety, but the other still 
continued outside, steering wildly as if uncertain what 
course to take. It was soon evident that she was in 
great danger. While we were looking on, Captain 
Hassall joined us. There were a number of naval 
officers, masters of merchantmen, and others collected 
on the shore. ‘She is said to have a pilot on board, 
and an ignorant fellow he must be, or he would have 
anchored outside ere this if he could not get in,” ob- 
served Captain Hassall. While he was speaking, the 
vessel got into the swell of the sea which was dashing 
on the rocks close at hand. Rapidly she came drifting 
towards them. Probably the master then asserted his 
authority, for two anchors were let go. 

The fate of the ship, and probably of all on board, 
depended on the anchors holding. With deep anxiety 
we watched her as the huge swells came rolling 
in towards the rocks. A cry arose from the collected 
crowd. “The cables have parted—the cables have 
parted!” The hapless craft was lifted by the next 
surge, and hurried on amid the foaming breakers to- 
wards the rocks. At that instant the foresail was set 
in the hopes of its helping to force her over them. It 
was useless; down she came with a tremendous crash 
on the black rocks. For a few minutes she continued 
beating on them, rocking to and fro in the wildest 
agitation; then a huge surge, which appeared to have 
been for some time collecting its strength, struck her 
on the side, and rolled her over, as if she had been 
merely a child’s plaything, towards the shore, to all 
appearance overwhelmed, so as never to rise again. The 
wild breakers dashed triumphantly over her, but she 
was not conquered, though it seemed a wonder that 
wood and iron should hold together under the tre- 
mendous shocks she was receiving. Once more she 
rose to an erect position, and it was scen that her daunt- 
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less crew were endeavouring to cut away her masts. 
“Tt is the only thing they can do to save their lives,” 
observed Hassall, watching them through his glass. 
“ And see,—yes—there is a woman on board—a lady 
by her dress. She is clinging to the windlass—pro- 
bably secured to it,” As he was speaking, the mizenmast 
came down, followed quickly by the mainmast, which 
happily fell towards the shore. Again a surge covered 
the vessel. We feared that all on board would be 
swept from the decks; but when again the surge re- 
ceded, the people were seen clinging fast as before. 
A boat from one of the men of war now approached the 
wreck, but the officer in command soon saw that he should 
only throw away his own life and the lives of those with 
him, if he should attempt to go near enough to receive 
any one on board. ‘The foremast now fell, and still 
the stout ship hung together. Other boats came up 
and got as near as it was possible to go. That those 
on board thought she would not do so much longer was 
evident by the efforts they began to make to escape. 
First we observed a man descend the foremast as if 
with the intention of swimming ashore. His courage how- 
ever forsook him, he paused and returned. Again he 
climbed along the mast, but hesitated—it was indeed a 
desperate undertaking. At length he cast himself into the 
water: immediately he was overwhelmed. Would he 
ever again reach the surface? “Yes! yes! there he is,” 
cried out several. Fora moment he was seen struggling 
bravely. A groan escaped from the spectators: “ He’s 
gone! he’s gone!” “No, no, he is still floating,” many 
shouted out. So he was; but whirled here and there, 
blinded and confused, he was unable to guide himself. 
He was seen, happily, from one of the boats: she dashed 
forward, and he was hauled on board without apparently 
having struck a rock. All this time the people on the 
wreck had been watching him with intense anxiety, 
especially the poor lady: “If a strong and bold swimmer 
could scarcely be saved, what chance had she?” Hassall 
made the remark. ‘ Not one would have a prospect of 
being saved if trusting only to his own strength; but 
there is a Ruler above,” said Captain Mason, who had 
hitherto been watching the wreck without speaking; 
“He may save that poor woman on the wreck as easily 
as the strongest seaman.” I have often since thought 
of my friend’s remark. It is not our own right arm, 
but God in heaven, without whose knowledge not a 
sparrow falls to the ground, who preserves us in many 
dangers. Captain Mason begged for the use of Hassall’s 
glass and looked steadfastly through it at the wreck. 
“Tt is impossible, yet the figure is like—I cannot make 
it out,” I heard him say. The success of the first 
man induced another to attempt reaching the shore. 
He hurried along to the end of the mast and threw 
himself into the water. The boiling surges whirled 
him round and round—now he was concealed by the 
foam—now he appeared struggling onward—still it 
seemed scarcely possible that he could escape from 
the boiling cauldron—just then a broken spar floated 
near him. Had the end struck him he must have 
been lost, but it came on so that he could clutch the 
middle. Tightly he grasped it till like his shipmate he 
was floated near one of the boats and taken on board. 
Two other men, encouraged by the success of the first, 
attempted to reach the boats by the same means, but, 
scarcely had they committed themselves to the water, than 
a huge roller came roaring on dashing over the ship, and 
as it receded swept them off far away to sea; for 
moment their forms were seen struggling amidst the 
foam, and then they were hid for ever from human eye. 
The lives of the remainder on board seemed more than 
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ever in danger. Should the storm increase, of which 
there seemed every probability, the ship must go to 
pieces, even if they were not first washed off the deck, 
and then what effort could save them? I was more 
than ever interested in their fate, when suddenly the 
idea occurred to me that the lady on board might be 
the wife of my friend Mason. I thought that he had 
the same idea, though he would not allow himself to 
entertain it, by the agitation he exhibited, and which he 
in vain tried to control. As yet the men who had been 
saved had not been brought on shore. More boats were 
coming down the harbour. At length a fine whale-boat 
was brought down not far from where we were stand- 
ing. A naval officer, whose name I regret that I did 
not note, volunteered to take the command, and to go 
alongside the wreck, if volunteers could be found to 
man her. Hassall at once offered his services, as did 
several other masters of merchantmen standing by, and 
they were accepted. Mason and I also volunteered. 
“Not unless you are seamen,” was the answer. ‘“ This 
work requires firm nerves and skilful hands.” 

I must observe here that I have ever found the officers 
of the mercantile marine ready to go forth, in spite of 
all dangers, to save the lives of their fellow creatures. 
Though there are exceptions, the greater number are as 
gallant fellows as any of those who have fought the 
battles of our country. 

The boat was manned and ready to go off, but it be- 
came a question whether it would be wise to wait on the 
prospect of the sea going down, or to risk all and to go 
off at once on the possibility of the gale increasing. 
The men who had been rescued were brought on shore. 
Mason hurried to them, and eagerly enquired who was 
the woman on board. They were common seamen and 
did not know her name. She was a lady, and had come 
on board at Cape Town just as the ship was sailing. 
That was all they knew. The naval officer had 
earnestly been watching the huge rollers as they came 
tumbling on towards the shore. Suddenly he cried out, 
“Now, gentlemen, we'll be off.” Away went the boat 
amid the foaming seas towards the hapless wreck. 





CAST-OFF SKINS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” 


Earty in May the thought occurred to me, which is 
labelled by this somewhat strange title; strange it may 
seem at least to those of my readers who have failed to 
notice in themselves the phenomenon to which it 


alludes. And yet from vegetable, through insect, rep- 
tile, even up to the highest animal—the human—life, 
you shall find this episode of casting skins one of con- 
stant recurrence. It may interest some to have their 
attention drawn to a state of things so remarkable. 
For very many people do not observe, do not mark and 
Study life. It is a book of deepest and most abstruse 
philosophy, over which they are content to skim; per- 
haps indeed idly or busily to turn page after page, read- 
ing with thought only of each block of words, but, 
With little or none of the purpose, the sustained plan, 
the systematic whole which underlies them. So they 
fall asleep when the last page is reached without ever 
having mastered, or tried to master, the plan of the book. 
They have but a confused, dim, often utterly erroneous 
idea of its intention and meaning; they have been 
occupied merely with the parts; they never set them- 
selves to consider it as a whole. Some pages were in- 
teresting, some feverishly exciting; some were dull; a 
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good many were sad; but they read on superficially, 
never finding out, perhaps never inquiring for, the plot 
of the poem, the scheme of the treatise. And so when 
they come to the end of life, the fact is, in short, that 
they know nothing about it. Hence it comes that they 
call themselves shrewd, and prosperous, and far-seeing, 
and happy, and in need of nothing; and know not that 
in fact they are wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked; and this just because they do not 
understand life, nor its plan, nor its purpose, nor its 
grand object. I have a small dog, very eager after 
stones. Not seldom, if I have unbent so far as to throw 
one for him down a grassy slope, he waits not to see it 
leave my hand, but turns off in quite another direction 
from that in which the stoneis flying. He runs hard: 
—but there is nothing to show for the running at the 
end. This seems to me a quaint parallel with the life 
of many an energetic worker. There is a hasty setting 
out to run the race, with no thought to seek the 
Master’s guiding as to the really profitable course ; but 
when life ends, lo! the running has been ail in the 
wrong direction: there is nothing attained. So much 
for men’s little observance of life: its inner meaning, 
its whole plan, its object and end. So much for men’s 
disregard of the phenomena which nevertheless meet 
them and act on them as they pass through this life. 

And now for these cast-off skins. 

I think the notion first came into my mind, or was, 
at least, fixed there and assisted, by a walk that I had 
in those sweet summer days which opened May this 
year. I was walking with my wife in a quiet 
lane, leading only to fields, under a canopy of beech 
leaves. The long, slender, lady-like branches slanted 
upwards over the palings, and quite across the lane, 
and the clean glad shiny leaves, all just new from Ged’s 
hand, refreshed and rejoiced us by their cool shade, by 
their shimmering green, glinted through here with sun- 
light and darkened here with segments and patterns of 
leaves above them. But my wife drew my attention 
from the roof to the pavement of our cloister walk. 
This was quite over-strewn with a sienna carpet, lying 
thicker in the cart ruts, but thinly over all. And we 
perceived at once that this was composed of the num- 
berless sheaths of the liberated beech-leaves above us. 
They were cast-off skins. 

Soon afterwards, there came, at the evening of one 
sultry day, a grand gloom over the heated misty blue; 
and a jagged gleam or two stabbed the sight, and after 
& pause, a great cataract of sound poured down upon 
the silent earth. Then a close, continuous, steady, 
heavy rain. 

How far into the night this lasted, I cannot say. But 
there were some broad majestic rounded chestnut 
masses at the bottom of the garden, all prepared with 
thousands of, till lately, unlit tapers. Methought they 
had been preparing for a grand white decoration for 
Whitsuntide; but if this were their intention, the 
sudden summer heat overruled it, and they had 
glorified themselves to the full some weeks before 
the time. Then came this heavy, windless, rushing 
rain. And next morning I sauntered round the garden 
according to my wont, to enjoy the dark, refreshed 
mould, and the developed grass, and the moist, hot- 
house atmosphere, and in my saunterings I came 
within the domain of those resplendent domes. And 
I found a strange fairy transformation of the black 
bald ground with the few thin hairs of long weak grass, 
that I had, as by instinct, expected to find under them. 
A. wide white sheet, all made of tiny mosiac bits, with 
spots,—soft anf faint-edged, like porcelain-painting,— 
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of rose :—what a very lovely pavement it was! Shower- 
ing down still; and each piece so fresh and clean, set- 
tling without defilement upon the dark drenched 
ground. I lamented the despoiling of the domes; but 
truly their wealth seemed well disposed, and the cost- 
liest tesselated work would have looked dim and mean 
indeed, alongside of those myriad patines of rose- 
stained white. But meanwhile the young nut left be- 
hind on the boughs was swelling and developing; it 
was passing on into another stage, and could afford to 
cast off even all that fragile loveliness which had once 
clothed and assisted it. 

I must play with some more instances, before I come 
to the slight human parallel, which seems to me to run 
side by side with them. ‘There are myriad cases (I do 
not intend a pun) of these cast-off skins, which it is 
pleasant to watch, possibly even to read about. And if 
my moral be of the feeblest, the way by which we walk 
to it may be made interesting,—especially to those who 
dwell far from English flowers and trees,—by our pauses 
to study those silent sympathisers. 

There is the eschscholtzia with the pretty fringe of 
its pale, bluish leaves, scattered all over our flower-beds, 
self-sown; almost a weed. You shall see divers little 
stalks with peaked heads rising between the fringe; 
gradually growing larger, and developing: standing up 
bravely at last, with a goodly full pike-head of green. 
Next you shall see a split widen towards the base of 
this head, and a golden yolk of yellow gleam through : 
-—widen more and more, until something of an absurd 
effect is perceivable. For a tall pointed nightcap, some- 
times stuck rakishly on one side, crests the petals, and 
keeps them close folded like an umbrella; staying in 
some instances quite provokingly long; so long that, 


however unwise it be to interfere, you can scarce help 


giving an aiding hand. But at last the green case falls 
on one side, and the broad yellow banner is unrolled 
und flaunts out in wide freedom. 

‘There is the narcissus; of course I mean. the phea- 
sant-eyed kind, not those with dingier white, and with 
no scarlet. ‘The tall narrow leaves droop gracefully on 
this side and on that, and out of them the queen-flower 
rises, & pure-petalled star of a blossom, about whose 
frilled cup-centre runs the scarlet-threaded edge. How 
white, how dazzling, looking up out of that wet-brown 
bed! Did it fall from the sky, and poise upon that 
slender stem, new made, complete, perfect, at once P 
Must it not be amaranthine? and had it ever an in- 
fancy ? Can we imagine that at any time baby-wraps 
swathed undeveloped petals, in this royal instance? I 
know not what we can imagine: but if we examine the 
flower (descending from our rhapsodies), we find the 
garment of infancy, the cast-off skin, still clinging to 
the long olive tube out of which the petals dawned ; out 
of that pale-brown, dry, shrivelled skin (which mars not, 
but enhances the beauty of the flower), out of this dis- 
carded wrapper the closed bud escaped; and, making 
use of its liberty, threw open this starry loveliness above 
the dark earth. 

There is the poppy. Upon a dry dusty way-side 
bank through which the chalk shows here and there; a 
little apart from the sulphur snapdragons, and the white 
or yellow masses of bed-straw, and the orange shoes- 
and-stockings ; and the azure, fringed succory flowers, 
—a little away from these, you shall find a settlement 
of vivid poppies. Up from the hairy drooping leaves 
rises the thin hairy stem that bears the bud. Many a 
one may be seen, bending earthward, and clad in dull 
downy green. Across this, however, a mouth splits, 
from ear tocar, and a hint is given of the concealed 
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splendour within that sober case. And so gradually it 
pushes forth, the resplendent scarlet, forcing its way all 
sideways and awry, like a sleek shining silk dress, but 
crumpled sadly, you would think, past remedy. But it 
squeezes its exit more and more, and now you think it 
more like a doctor’s scarlet hood, as it bulges and 
developes, not yet enfranchised. At last, out it flares, 
vivid, glowing, magnificent, and then you change your 
mind again, and settle that it is—well—a scarlet poppy. 
And the two sober discarded cups slink humbly out of 
sight behind the broad, black-enhanced glare. 

Then there are lords and ladies, too often—yet no, I 
remember my own childish delights—often, then, un- 
timely, brought from the seclusion of their pale-green 
tent. If left alone, however, lo! in time, the tent’s folds 
are solemnly drawn aside, and there sits, upon the 
cunning ivory throne, the lord in his purple or the lady 
in her gold, until the tent is quite struck, and the proud 
inhabitant departs, and the bright orange berries burn 
out of the long grass, no trace being left of the case out 
of which they rose. There is the sycamore seed, push- 
ing out of the rich leaf-mould, a little black cap on one 
side of its head, escaping from which, with some amount 
of effort, two green streamers unroll themselves, and 
spread out in triumph this way and that. There is the 
beautiful corn family, brothers and sisters; the wheat 
bursting its sheath and standing up erect and proud 
above its leaves on its tall stalk; the silky silver-green 
threads of the barley squeezing out, all bent and tum- 
bled, but straightening themselves and stiffening into 
a martial bristling array; the straggling oats slipping 
out one by one, and scattering themselves, spike after 
spike on its thread stem, in an ever-falling, never fallen 
rain; the bold maize, with its many tiers of squared, 
dull-yellow grains, showing themselves through the side 
of the great buff envelope, dry and withered, and needed 
no more. There are—well, a plenty more instances of 
cast-off skins, in flower and grass land, with which I 
need not weary the reader. Only it must be said of the 
brave petals, white, scarlet, orange,—over which we 
have rhapsodized, that even these are in turn cast aside 
as were their calyxes, for further developments. The 
corn, too; further husks have to be, with much pain 
and tribulation, removed from the grains, before the 
white final condition is attained. 

Snakes and newts and toads: these are all frequent 
casters of skins; but none of these develop in the way 
which we at present want to consider, so we pass on to 
the caterpillar. You find these, first, in writhing heaps; 
naked tumultuous bodies, exaggerated black heads; 
and so they remain awhile, cast their skins, and sepa- 
rate. Somewhat bigger now, but not beautiful, never- 
theless you are amused to watch the little creature on 
its leaf, cutting segments of circles on the edge: body 
quiescent, black head moving with busy fangs, going 
regularly on, round after round, to widen the neatly- 
cut gap. And so it casts its skin again; and again; 
and again. And now it bustles on with long undulat- 
ing body, over its nettle or across the path, or up its 
stem; and at last it creeps up a wall or behind a 
shutter, or into the mould; or slings a hammock from 
some forked twig:—and grows sick ;—and dies P—no; 
—casts its skin again. And under this last caterpillar 
skin is found a ready-made coffin,—sometimes yellow- 
grey, prickly, speckled: sometimes red-brown, smooth, 
armadilloed (but always able to wag its tail)—in which 
coffin for the present we will leave it lying. Especially 
may we select for our purpose the chrysalis of the 
sphinx-moths. These we leave lying in their coffin, 
buried many (caterpillar) feet deep under the ground. 
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No doubt we men and women have our share 
literally in this skin-casting process; ‘you gradually 
peel, as your coat or black dress will tell “you, in little 
flaky bits. After a fever, the process is observable 
enough. All this, however, has little to do with my 
present thought. Iam not concerned now with your 
physical, but rather with your metaphysical skin. 
Let us see how, at the end, say, of each seven years, 
this is cast. 

A little writhing baby, with top-heavy head and -leg- 
of-mutton arms, your ideal of happiness, at first, to 
swill milk from certain convenient lacducts; to stare 
vacantly and to be sick, to be bounced at by energetic 
mother and nurse, and have all sorts of fearful sounds 
made at you; to be tossed up and down, and to subside 
into tranquillity with your thumb in your mouth, like 
Noel Paton’s “ Changeling.” Later, to grab at every- 
thing near you, father’s nose, your own pink ribbons ; 
especially anything breakable on the table or mantel- 
piece: and, when at all possible, to ram the article into 
your mouth. You develop, no doubt, into higher and 
nobler pursuits: into an appreciation of yellow woolly 
birds, of rattles, of sodden crusts in net; even aspiring 
(raised by the help of chairs, and sidling along them to 
the table) to land the table-cloth (with the ink) upon 
the floor. And thus you progress, and cast your first 
skin. 

A boy now: turning (with something of a Colenso 
spirit) in contempt even from Noah’s arks, bricks, 
large particoloured balls (that shrivel so deliciously for 
the moment, within their net, when pricked), carts for 
timber, and donkeys with nodding heads. You despise 
these; are impatient with your little brothers, who 
(not having cast their skin) still care for them; you are 
a cricketer now; a ship-builder, and (to your mother’s 
much anxiety, and your nurse’s deep disgust) a ship- 
sailer also; you have bow and arrows and a small 
target ; and become a very Esau, in trouble with every 
one. Your mother (at least your father) does not like 
your legs on the table at meals; the washerwoman can- 
not see the wit of your shooting with dirty arrows 
(however blunt) at the white linen that swings from her 
lines in the wind; the gardener does not sympathise 
with your raids after these same arrows, or after your 
ball, among his potatoes, or across his fresh-raked beds ; 
your sisters think you a tease; your brothers, a bully; 
the servants, wnbearable. In fact, perhaps there is little 
lamentation and some relief, when the second skin is 
cast, and (after a short period of nakedness and rawness, 
in which you of course feel uncomfortable enough) you 
merge the young man. 

Other playthings now; human playthings, edgetools. 
‘Tis sentiment now; and love, and fierce hunting after 
shy, elusive, vexing, fair-skinned game, ‘Two or three 
hunts generally before the right one is run down, and 
time has come for casting the next skin. Fire and 
energy, and a look abroad, as of Moses, from your hill, 
into a promised land of perfection, nobility, loveliness,— 
that you shall not enter until a certain river be passed. 
And through all, you chafe and weary to quit this skin 
(though it be beautiful) for the next. 1 suppose an 
instinct within whispers that this is still imperfect ; that 
the perfect state lies somewhere and somewhen beyond. 
And so you are impatient; unsatisfied with the abundant 
leaves about you ; always wandering off to the edge of 
one, and rearing on your hind legs and staring and 
swaying, and weaving pictures and dreams to yourself of 


the unknown ;—of what may underlie the next skin, in 
fact. 


And so this skin is slipped; and manhood comes, 
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and you are married and settled down in life. Some 
bright hues are lost; you are a little sobered; but 
(often) looking downward, rather than upward, you 
find on a sudden how many leaves surround you, how 
much good practical, substantial cating has to be done 
in life. 
***Tis looking downward that makes one dizzy.” 

But you think not so; you care more for cabbage leaves 
than for spinning dreams in the air with restless head ; 
and certainly, if we look at the thing from a business 
point of view, it may be more useful. Still,—still,— 
what shall I say? There grows upon you what I call 
a loss; yes, certainly I shall venture to call it a loss. 
An increasing forgetfulness of that old restless instinct : 
a lower satisfaction with the present:—an absorbed 
thought of that on which you stand and which you eat: 
—a lack of that (now and then) going to the edge of it 
all ;—and staring, and rearing, and twisting, and won- 
dering, and longing,—after what ? beyond. Life’s pur- 
pose seems too much merged in the present; too much 
bounded by the evanescent and limited sphere in which 
you are living; in many that divine instinct dies out; 
they perceive no more those hints of how this state is 
still imperfect: of how there are other skins yet to be 
cast: of how there is a strange, unfathomed future be- 
yond the buried chrysalis,—eyes fixed intently on the 
leaf, unconscious of, or unheeding, the wide wings that 
flash above them on the flower. 

Now the flowers which we stopped to examine on our 
way to these thoughts reached their acme of perfection 
at the point at which we left them, and they then fell, 
the fair petals, without a future. 

“ No second life have they in store, 
But where they fall, forgotten to abide, 
Is all their portion, and they ask n more.’? 

This teaching, however, they have for us: that their 
life is one of development through each stage; one of 
increase in loveliness, in spirituality. They do not 
deteriorate, each change adds a beauty, they go on to 
perfection. At least they do so, unless some egg, im- 
planted by an enemy in the earliest bud, and not re- 
moved, shall develop, and grow to an ugly grub, and 
so eat out the heart of the flower, insomuch that, if the 
case be opened, a black vile maggot writhes out of the 
ruin, instead of the loveliness that should have been 
disclosed. 

We need not go on with our version of the seven ages, 
or (as we put it) skins, of man. Remembering that the 
skin is metaphysical, you will perceive that he also 
may (as he should) go on developing, improving, to the 
end; also that he may be advancing backwards, deve- 
loping downwards, losing, with no corresponding or com- 
pensating gain. And so on to the chrysalis condition, 
and the burial in the mould. You will then agree that, 
metaphysically, we do cast our skins periodically ; swell- 
ing, developing, growing too large for the last, which 
tightens, shrinks, splits,—and is left behind in life. One’s 
self every seven years; what a series of different beings! 
What we were, and what we are! Some preserve their 
old skins ; some, on the other hand, put them out of sight 
and remembrance as effectually as does the toad, which 
(you know) pats its cast skin with hands and feet into a 
comfortable ball,—and takes it like a Norton’s camo- 
mile pill! But this lesson of developmené all through 
life’s different stages, this intended growth (metaphy- 
sical) towards something more perfect, more beautiful, 
as skin after skin is cast off;—men lose sight of this. 
And many have a hazy notion that they shall somehow 
be able to cast half-a-dozen skins all at once, at life’s 
end, and so come out that perfect thing which all life’s 
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years were meant to lead to. The process is one not 
patent to the eye; thus they do not perceive how that 
inner thing, the Self, is shrinking and dwindling, in- 
stead of plumping out and shedding skin after skin 
towards perfection of character. They eat busily at the 
leaf they are on, and miss the purpose and intention of 
life. 

Such men would, I doubt not, sneer at my vagaries 
and (they might think) impertinent analogies. It does 
not occur to them that there is any need of study to 
understand this mysterious thing, this mortal life of 
immortal beings; nor that to the intent heart and the 
observant eye it is surrounded by parables, hints, and 
indistinct, yet grand suggestions. They take it in a 
matter-of-fact way,—lcaling with it as though there 
were nothing below the surface. Yet, in truth, 

*.There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
And many a poem is being wrought out, in the pro- 
cesses and existences around and beneath us,—poems 
full of solemn sweetness, profound meaning, echoes of 
revelation. And as to the present theme, I need not 
do more than hint at the well-worn, but ever-new and 
beautiful analogy, joined with the last skin-casting of 
our’ friend the caterpillar whom we left in his coffin, 
and under the mould. Ah, how much of glorious anti- 
cipation seems offered to those who will accept it, when 
we behold the last change of the creeping insect !—the 
transfiguration, the radiancy and beauty, the power to 
soar! In what variety of loveliness, out of so many 
hiding-places ; nor only from the earth, but out of the 
waters, springs that new and glorious life. I must re- 
mind those who need such reminding of one famous 
description of this latter resurrection : 


** To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 


An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk ; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail, 


He dried his wings ; like gauze they grew; 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 


But I must just note down a curious and even startling 
counter analogy, described by Archbishop Whately in 
his annotated edition of “ Bacon’s Essays.” I must 
quote from memory, as I have not the book by me. He 
describes there how an egg may be deposited in the 
earliest stage in the body of the caterpillar by an 
enemy fly; how this egg shall hatch into a parasite, 
which shall live on in the grub through all its growth 
and changes, not at all interfering with the outward 
present life; so that the creature eats and grows, and 
goes through its existence much, to all appearance, like 
its fellows; even, like them, passing into the last stage 
but one, and sleeping in its coffin. But here an end. 
The hidden enemy had been all through its life feasting 
on the inner self, the spiritual thing within the creeping 
grub ;—and the dark coffin lies silent, unopened. There 
is no butterfly within ! 
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Axotner link in the railway system means “ fresh 


woods and pastures new” to the inland tourist. The 
iron road which crosses England from Middlesborough 
by Darlington, to Tebay for Windermere, follows the 
‘ees from the German ocean to Barnard Castle, and 
then swerves to the south and crosses the Pennine chain 
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into Westmoreland. A branch of nine miles from ‘ 
Barnard Castle, recently opened, Jeads to Middleton in 
Teesdale, the village metropolis of Lead Mining. 

On landing at the station the sides of the open valley 
are seen to be sparingly sprinkled for miles with glistening 
white houses, an external coat of whitewash being the 
territorial sign of the Dukedom of Cleveland, the suc- 
cessor of the Baliols. A small cluster of these tene- 
ments four miles off, just distinguishable in the neck of 
the valley, is the High Force Inn. Beyond this, the 
slopes rise on both sides, up to the horizon of the fell- 
country which forms the water-shed of the rivers, and 
is termed the Pennine chain. About the sources of the 
Tees, the five counties of York, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Durham, and Northumberland unite. But we 
have something to say before we get to Middleton. 
After crossing the Tees near Barnard Castle by a mag- 
nificent viaduct, and leaving the main line, we pass over 
a gorge bearing a name dear to Antiquaries, Balderdale. 

The names hereabouts, Balder-dale, Odins Croft, 
Bail-hill and Thorsgill, have impressed antiquaries with 
the notion that we are passing a seat of primitive Scan- 
dinavian occupation, and that the heathen invaders have 
left us at least their names as the marks of their dominion, 
The rival rendering is Bald-dur, the strong stream. 
We will not enter into the vexed question of etymo- 
logies: the dale, with its rocky wooded sides, and 
a few ruined walls at its entrance (remains of a strong- 
hold destroyed by a raid of Scots), is worthy of explor- 
ation, whether we people it in imagination with the 
shadows of old Pagans or not. At Bail-hill are traces 
of a British earth-work whereat coins of Edward the 
First and of Alexander of Scotland were found, as 
though it had been a station in former warfare. 

Romaldkirk is distinguished by a fair tower stand- 
ing up nobly on the hill-side. Its church is early 
English (about Edward the Third), and has a recumbent 
effigy of a crusader, supposed to represent Sir Fitzhugh 
who died in 1304 at Cotherstone Castle. Romald was 
a local saint whose virtues did not reach Rome. 

Cotherstone, once renowned for the castle of the 
Fitzhughs at Hall Castle, is now of wide fame for its 
coveted cheeses, into the value of which the tourist will 
do well to make experimental enquiry at his noon-day 
quarters. Romaldkirk and Cotherstone are both rich 
in school endowments. The opposite bank of the river 
is Egglestone. The highest summit of the wooded 
bank is Foxgyll, the view from which excites the 
most animated descriptive powers of the county 
historian.* 

We now come to the Lune, a favourite dale for artists 
and scientific folk, and shortly after passing by Mickle- 
ton, the Fells are fuller in sight, and we are at the 
terminus opposite Middleton. 

There is no point in all the Dale so advantageous as 
Middleton for viewing the Fells. A peculiar sense of 
loneliness, at times almost unbearable, is induced by the 
vast silent valleys and rough round hills; and though 
there are few effects of rock and ravine such as Poussin 
delighted to paint, yet the dread and awe which are 
induced by his pictures are equally felt under the 
influence of Fell scenery. Not that the rock and 
ravine are wanting, but only that the first impression 
produced on a stranger by this country owes its dis- 
tinctive character to its general aspect of loneliness and 
breadth. 

The geologist will see’ a fine example of split and 
contorted rock in Skears valley, which runs up behind 





* Hutchinson’s Durham, yol. iii. p. 276. 1794. 
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Middleton andat right angles with theTees. Here a little 
stream, often clouded by the mine-washings, dashes down 
from the shoulders of a distant fell, and forces its way 
between the rocks of a ravine where the ivy mantles the 
precipice, and the daring rowan hangs its scarlet berries 
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lead from their treasure-house. Where this insult has 
been shown them there is a brown gash in the hill-side, 
but the heather and stunted herbage soon recover their 
lost ground, and nothing else relieves the solemn mono- 
tony of their reign. 











on many an imminent deadly breach. On the right of 
this rivulet nearer to the village there is a huge boulder 
of stalactite like petrified moss. - The spring bubbles up 
just above it, and is the favourite haunt and wonder- 
ment of the children, whose eagerness in the pursuit of 
science even leads them to sacrifice the immediate en- 
joyment of the hazel nut and apple for the sake of 
receiving them back after a lapse of time coated with 
calcareous sediment. 

From any spot above Middleton a grand view pre- 
sents itself of the surrounding country. Looking down 
the valley the river winds in and out round knolls covered 
With fir trees, under scarped out banks, beneath the 
black pine-clad shoulders of Egglestone, and is then lost 
to the eye, but its course is distinctly traceable to Bar- 
nard Castle. On the horizon it is almost a relief to 
have the black and barren incline broken by one clump 
of trees that rises near Richmond. On a clear day it is 
Just possible beyond the rolling smoke of Darlington, 
and the furnaces of Middlesborough, to catch a silver 
gleam of the sea at Redcar. 

Turning to the other view we lose the last trace of 
verdure, no single corn field gladdens the eye; seasons 
come and go, seed time and harvest pass, but the wild 
fells hold their own as “monarchs of all they survey.” 
Their majesty has only been disturbed when the adven- 
turous miner has rent their royal robe to “hush” the 
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Above the Tees, on the opposite side to the Force, 
there nestles the little hamlet of Holwick, wilder and 
more savage than any in all the district. The houses 
lie under a lofty cliff, not unlike the scenery around 
the Giant Causeway in Ireland, and few of the thatched 
roofs but have suffered from the wildness of the winds 
sweeping down the valley. The Primitive Methodist 
chapel can only be distinguished from a cow-byre by the 
inscription over the door. A few years ago a traveller 
was murdered on the heights of Holwick Scar, and the 
suspected murderer when charged with the crime denied 
it vehemently—wishing that his right hand might 
wither and decay if he were guilty. The terrible legend, 
which rests, indeed, on more than a legendary basis, 
affirms that the fearful curse fell on him, and that he 
died not long after in great agony. 

From such a dreary recollection it is pleasant to find 
relief, such as is presented in Fairy Dell. This is an 
exquisite little glen, a mile or so nearer Middleton, on the 
right side of the Tees. Two of the streams, which have 
their rise in the heather marsh above, join their waters, 
and come tumbling widely down a ravine quite secluded 
from sight until the visitor is close upon it. “The cata- 
ract is broken midway on a ledge of rock, and then 
“ falls like a broken purpose” into a black basin beneath, 
fringed with fern and heather. 

Half-way between the High Force and Middlcton 
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the river is crossed by Wynch Bridge; which has the 
local repatation of being the first wire suspension bridge 
put up in England. There is no more beautiful point 
in all the Tees than this. The waters, chafed into rage 
against the rock, swirl round a little island midway in 
the stream, and then fling themselves in a hundred 
cataracts down into the part under the bridge. This is 
a favourite haunt of the fisherman, and is sometimes the 
scene of another “sport” not altogether so harmless 
as the gentle craft. The mischievous village lads from 
Holwick and Bowlees, the hamlets on either side the 
river, amuse themselves by occupying each party one 
end of the bridge and keeping it in a perpetual state 
of vibration with their heavy clogged feet, much to 
the imperilment of the peace of mind and body of 
passengers. 

The turbid mass of waters foaming under che sus- 
pension bridge gives the first preparation-note for the 
grander effects which are to be found two miles higher 
up the river. Here the Tees, after receiving the tributes 
of two or three small streams, flows on with glassy 
smoothness to the verge of a precipice seventy feet deep, 
over which the whole river is hurled into a black basin 
beneath. Nothing can exceed the glowing grandeur of 
this scene, high rocky barriers shut in the waters—the 
wild fells stretch away and away beyond—above Cronkly 
Scar crowns the height. All the approaches to the Fall 
are through dark masses of pine trees, and the grey 
clouds overhead completed the sombre effect of the 
whole. 

The constant pressure of so great a volume of water 
is said in the judgment of that indisputable authority, 
“the oldest mhabitant,” to be wearing away the channel 
of the river, and slowly, but surely, diminishing the 


height of the fall; but whatever old eyes may see of 
lessened grandeur, to a stranger’s, Tees High Force will 
seem to stand alome amongst English waterfalls, in the 
breadth of the fall, the passion of the swirling waters 
fretted amd chafed by the rocks in the bed of the stream, 
the deep sullem roar which all the year round greets the 
ear as one approaches the scene, and above all the 


sombre gloom of its surroundings. To see the Force, 
however, in perfection it should be visited in the sudden 
thaw of early spring, whenthe ice beds are broken upin the 
Weal and Cauldron Snout, and masses of rock bedded 
in ice are swept down over the cataract and on to Wynch 
Bridge in the flood. Of course the Fall suffers (as all 
our falls do) in seasons of drought, but we know no 
other that suffers so little. The glories of Lodore at its 
fullest are unworthy to compare with those of Tees High 
Force, even when it is in very low water indeed; and 
even the ducal pride of the Clevelands in their favourite 
shooting box has not given to the Teesdale line that 
dilettante guide-book air which mars our enjoyment in 
the English Lake falls. 

Above the High Force there is a delicious pastoral 
vale, fertile in rare plants, and whose sides are formed 
of the fells in many forms and colours. The landscape 
becoming wilder, the Blae Beck comes down in a series 
of most picturesque cascades from the small tarns on 
the summit; next we see the rugged basaltic cliffs of 
Cronkly, green with juniper, and abundant in botanical 
curiosities; then, after another wind among very rugged 
rocks, or a walk over enamelled meadows and rough 
bog, we reach the crowning waterfall, as regards height, 
Cauldron Snout, where the Tees flings itself over a 
staircase of two hundred feet torn out of the solid 
barrier of a whin. 

Then there is the long silent level of the Weal, and 
above this the fells of the summit—the sources of the 
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great rivers which give names to the industry of the 
north of England, the Tyne, Wear, and Tees. 

The highest of the Yorkshire fells, Micklefell, is not 
picturesque on the Teesdale side, but the far-off summit 
of Cross-fell is quite worthy to close the landscape. A 
short traverse through High-cup Nick, or one or two 
other passes, leads into the basin of the Eden, or of the 
Tyne or Wear. 

The general character of the landscape is that of an 
upland pastoral district, surmounted by heather-covered 
hills, gullied by ravines with rushing streams. 

The population is principally engaged in mining, but: 
in a manner which does not interfere with the landscape. 
The lead is contained in narrow veins which are worked 
on the slopes of the hills by an adit level driven at the 
foot of the hill, and then the vein is taken down, the ore 
extracted, and the rubble used to fill wp the vein 
again; so that there is little refuse at the mouth of the 
level, and no machinery for drawing, no engine, no 
buildings, save at the dressing floors, The miners 
live for the most part in Middletom, or on small 
farms, which they cultivate during their turn to be at 
surface. The effect of the latter om their health is 
favourable, though even with this advantage lead mining 
cannot be called a healthy occupation. The frequeni 
cases of consumption, and the sallow looks of the 
regular miners, testify to the contrary. Tle overmen, 
who are less underground than the ordinary miners, 
are healthy looking and live to attain full age. 

‘The people are, as a whole, unusually intelligent, 
a fact which is not to be wondered at when it is 
remembered that the lead company devote much 
attention to the education of the children, and that 
Methodism has in one or other of its divisions obtained 
a firm hold in the village life of the Dale. Living 
remote from the fluctuation of trade, umder constani 
average of prosperity, the demoralising imfluences of 
want have not been felt so fully as elsewhere in England. 
This has had an effect on the general tone of the people, 


| has made them kindly and hearty, whilst education and 


religious influences have added the elements of thought 
fulness and shrewdness. 

Lead mining has been carried on in this district ever 
since the days of Queen Philippa, and probably long 
before. The shallow pits on the course of some of the 
principal veins are the traces of the “ old men.” The 
old system of mining by extracting the vein stuff from 
the surface and washing it to extract the lead, is locally 
termed hushing, whence the term “hush” for a work 
of this kind. It has made the remarkable ravines 
crossing the crest of the hill above Newbiggin and 
elsewhere, which now form a curious feature in the 
landscape, and furnish an artificial valley, which rain 
and rivers slowly widen. ‘The old system appears t0 
have occupied a considerable number of persons; and 
when the time arrived, that it could no longer be put 
sued with mere labour, but required capital, poverty 
and distress appeared. Then came a royal and noble 
company, set on foot by the nobility, and worked with 
an enormous apparatus of cost, which failed almost 
immediately, and the condition of the country became 
worse than ever. An Act was passed in the days of 
Queen Anne for winding up the concern. ‘The sad con- 
dition of the population struggling against natural 
difficulties, sunk in indigence, obtaining only casual and 
uncertain profits whereon to subsist, attracted the 
attention of a benevolent Quaker lady who was travelling 
through these parts. On reaching London she sug: 
gested the application of capital, and the result was the 
formation of the Company of Mine-adventurers of 
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England, the oldest mining, perhaps now the oldest 
trading, association in England, principally composed of 
members of the Society of Friends, The career of the 
company, which is now in greater vigour than ever, is 
perhaps the most signal instance in the world of a great 
enterprise based on varying profits, conducted for 
centuries on enlightened principles of commerce, and at 
the same time on principles of sound philanthropy. The 
schools, libraries, and places of religious worship, the 
public provision for education, the compulsory attendance 
required in schools, the method of letting the work, 
whereby the men are partners in the gains, have 
resulted in a state of things extending over upwards 
of 100 square miles, which, for the benefit it has conferred 
and is conferring, is worthy the attention and study 
of all who desire the knowledge of great social 
problems. 

The effect of compulsory education, both in Sunday 
and day schools, is to interest all the dalesmen in the 
celebrations connected with the schools. The Sunday 
school anniversary is the occasion for a display of 
histrionic talent on the part of the boys and girls, who 
personate “ Cain and Abel,” “The Three Hebrew Chil- 
dren,” or some other well-known Scripture piece, in a 
dialect that is sufficiently startling to the chance visitors. 
Along with their annual displays of course goes the 
irrepressible “tea,” How religious fellowship could be 
maintained without this institution it is difficult to 
imagine. At the annual tea-drinking of the Baptist 
chapel in the new school-room at Middleton, which is 
held on Christmas Day, all the country side flocks to 
the scene, regardless of the pelting hail or heavy snow- 
fall; a brass band is engaged for the occasion, and the 
voice of “all kinds of music” alternates with the 
addresses of the speakers through the after-meeting. 
The undisputed rule of tea has, however, of late been 
threatened by its rival, coffee, as we saw in the shop 
windows at Middleton an invitation to a “ coffee sup- 
per!” 

High Teesdale is scarped out of one geological forma- 
tion only, but this one consists of a series of layers of 
hard unfossiliferous grit-stone, alternating with layers 
of thin shales, and fossiliferous limestones. The whole 
series is called mountain limestone, and forms the lower 
portion of the coal measures. ‘There are scanty traces 
of coal and coalplants in the grits, with traces of large 
marine worms (crassopodia) on some of the surfaces, and 
abundant corals and shells in the limestones. The 
shales decay faster than the limestone, and the lime- 
stones wear away faster than the grit ; hence the terrace- 
like form of the hill sides, the slopes being shale, the 
platforms grit, and the bold cliffs or scars limestone. 
But the chief geological notabilia in the dale are, first— 
the great Teesdale Fault, a disturbance which has split 
the rocks in the direction of the valley and raised one 
side or depressed the other by a throw of several hun- 
dreds of feet; so that limestone, which is in the bed of 
the river on one side, is raised on the other side into a 
cliff 300 feet high. This great dislocation occurred 
since the consolidation of the strata, and, probably, gave 
tise to the first outline of the valley. Second—the 
great whin-sill, or volcanic outburst, which is first dis- 
coverable on the Foggerthwaite bank of the Tees, oppo- 
site Mickleton. Crossing the river we next find it on a 
higher level, kept up by the fault under Laithkirk 
chapel, where it is about ten or twelve feet thick. 
Thence it extends up to Holwick and helps to form the 
Picturesque scars and sides of the fairy glen. Through 
Holwick we trace it to the river below Wynch Bridge, 
aud here it becomes thicker and more fully developed at 
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surface. It forms the rugged bed of the river, rises 
with the strata, and is the uppermost bed at the High 
Force. It is now seen in the beautiful mural crags of 
the White Force, in the beck which rushes over the 
forehead of the mountain, and thence crowning the mag- 
nificent precipices of Cronkly, which form a grand am- 
phitheatre of rock. Here it is rudely prismatic and 
columnar. At Cauldron Snout it is the bed of the 
waterfall which owes its character to the jagged and 
hard masses which here present a vain barrier to the 
waters. 

There are ample opportunities of observing the struc- 
ture of the country, the little becks cutting into the 
rocks, the scars and even the “ hushes” of the mines, 
all display in an interesting manner the geological 
features. If fossils are scarce, and in ill-condition, the 
collector may make up for his disappointment by col- 
lecting minerals, of which some specimens may be got 
from the vein stuff at the mines. 

The floral beauties of Teesdale are, as might be ex- 
pected from its sub-alpine character, somewhat minute, 
but yet its rarities are very considerable. So much so 
that it is probable the banks of the river above the High 
Force yield to no district in England in botanical in- 
terest. ‘The pretty little primrose, primula farinosa, 
follows the river almost from its source to the sea, but 
it is specially abundant in the enamelled meads about 
Widdybank. Some of the rarer orchids are also 
abundant here. 

The “ coffee supper,” of which notice has been taken, 
reminds us naturally enough of the first planting of 
Methodism in the Dale, for it was in a farm house on 
the same spot that the itinerant preachers received their 
earliest welcome from a farmer whose descendants still 
occupy the same place, and still show hospitality to the 
ministers. Somewhere about 1750, having been driven 
out of a house where they had at first found shelter, 
the preachers were received into Low-Houses, a long 
white farm house easily to be distinguished between 
Newbiggin and the river ‘Tees. At Newbiggin the 
pulpit is still reverently preserved, from which John 
Wesley himself preached. The names of the first con- 
verts to Methodism—Allinson, Bainbridge, Richardson, 
Coatsworth—are household words in Teesdale to this 
day. The first preaching of the Gospel was much 
opposed. Wesley was played upon by the fire engine 
in the streets of Barnard Castle. Matthew Rowell was 
flung by a drunken mob over the battlement of a house 
into the street below, at a preaching place on the site 
where Middleton House now stands. 

William Richardson—Willy Ritson as he was fami- 
liarly called—was once the hero of an amusing incident 
which very well illustrates the wild life of the dalesmen 
acentury ago. ‘Arrangements had been made amongst 
the miners for a great cock-fighting match to take place 
at Middleton, between the Weardale and Teesdale main. 
Some of the combatants had to be sent from Manor 
Gill shop to engage in the bloody scene, but it became 
a question amongst the men as to the most proper per- 
son to be entrusted with such a commission, no little 
jealousy of each other being entertained. A thought 
however darted into the mind of some individual more 
penetrating than his fellows, that if Willy Ritson could 
be got to take charge of them, they could not have a 
better man. They obtained his consent to deliver a bag, 
in which they had deposited the cocks, at a certain 
house in Middleton, without acquainting him with the 
contents. As he trudged along over the fell, the secret 
was betrayed by one of the chanticleers popping his 
head through a hole in the poke, and setting up a loud 
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crow. Willy was no doubt at first a little startled, and in- 
dulging his soliloquising reflections, began to ruminate 
on the evils which his innocent companions would 
occasion; the cursing, swearing, gaming, &c., all pre- 
sented themselves to his glowing imagination. But 
could it not be prevented by destroying the cause? 
The thought was father to the deed: he took them out 
one by one, wrung off their necks, replaced them in the 
bag, and delivered it at the appointed house: As may 
be easily conceived the fury of the cock-fighters was 
unbounded, and in the first transport of their rage, his 
life was in no small peril.”—(History of Methodism in 
Barnard Castle, by Anthony Steele.) 

All opposition notwithstanding, the preaching of the 
Gospel, earnest, hearty, simple, by Wesley and his band, 
began to tell on the district. Each little hamlet and 
village had its one or two families who were obedient to 
the truth ; then the room got too small for the members, 
the chapel took its place; and soon, from Barnard Castle 
to the Tees High Force, there was a chain of preaching 
stations which continue still. Wesley’s words are des- 
criptive of the triumphs of the Gospel over wild and 
savage hearts: ‘I have not found so deep and lively a 
work in any part of the kingdom as runs through the 
whole circuit, particularly in the dales that wind between 
these horrid mountains.” 

Other religious bodies have planted themselves in the 
valley following in the wake of Methodism, but none of 
them have become so thoroughly identified with the 
spirit and disposition of the people. In the village of 
Cotherstone there is an old chapel and chapel-house with 
a rough coat of arms over the door, which carries us 
back to the times of the great restoration of the Estab- 
lished Church in 1662. The thatched roof of the 
dwelling house was burnt down lately, and now presents 
rather a desolate appearance, leading no doubt to a 
restoration which will probably issue in a new Gothic 
chapel, more favourable for worship, but stripped of all 
the pleasures of memory which cling about the old 
sanctuary in which for two centuries service has been 
sustained. Nor should we omit to mention the pic- 
turesque cottage and chapel belonging to the Baptists 
in Middleton, where apple and pear and cherry ripen 
on the wall, and cluster round the windows. To the 
same body belongs the little ivy-matted sanctuary 
perched on a rock not far from the High Force Fall, 
sufficiently near for the preacher’s voice to be dis- 
turbed by the roar of the waters, and howl of the 
storm in times of flood and tempest. 


P. 





BROUGHAM AND CANNING, IN 1823. 


Tue announcement of the death of Lord Brougham 
carried us back to times far beyond the present genera- 


tion. Born at Edinburgh in September, 1778, he died 
at Cannes on the 8th of May, 1868, when within four 
months of ninety years. An outline of his extraordinary 
life has already appeared in our pages, with a portrait 
of “the old man eloquent” (“ Leisure Hour,” No. 460). 
Leaving to formal biographers the fuller record of his 
career, we present to our readers a graphic sketch, by a 
cotemporary of forty-five years agone, of Brougham 
and his great parliamentary rival, Canning :— 

The men who, during the session of 1823, were fore- 
most in eloquence, if not in influence, in the hostile ranks 
of the Opposition and the Administration, were Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Canning; and to them not only 
their respective parties, but all those who took an in- 
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terest in the proceedings of the House of Commons 
looked for some great trial of strength. 

So much was this the case, that it is important to 
show wherein they were alike, and how they differed, 
They had this in common, that their wealth and their 
ancestry stood them in little stead, and they had not 
been remarkable for political consistency ; yet each was, 
in his party and his style of eloquence, not only abso- 
lutely without peer, but almost without a follower. Yet, 
though they resembled each other in standing foremost 
and alone in their respective parties, they were in every 
other respect opposed, as the zenith and nadir, or as 
light and darkness. 

This distance extended even to their personal appear- 
ance. Canning was airy, open, and prepossessing: 
Brougham seemed stern, hard, lowering, and almost 
repulsive. The head of Canning had an air of extreme 
elegance; that of Brougham was much the reverse; 
but still, in whatever way it was viewed, it gave a sure 
indication of the terrible power of the inhabitant 
within. Canning’s features were handsome; and his 
eye, though deeply ensconced under his eyebrows, was 
full of sparkle and gaiety: the features of Brougham 
were harsh in the extreme; while his forehead shot up 
to a great elevation, his chin was long and square; his 
mouth, nose, and eyes, seemed huddled together in the 
centre of his face—the eyes absolutely lost amid folds 
and corrugations; and while he sat listening, they 
seemed to retire inward, or to be veiled by a filmy 
curtain, which not only concealed the appalling glar 
which shot away from them when he was aroused, but 
rendered his mind and his purpose a sealed book to the 
keenest scrutiny of man. Canning’s passions appeared 
upon the open champaign of his face, drawn up i 
ready array, and moved to and fro at every turn of his 
own oration, and every retort in that of his antagonist: 
those of Brougham remained within, as in a citadel, 
which no artillery could batter, and no mine blow up; 
and even when he was putting forth all the power of 
his eloquence, when every ear was tingling at what he 
said, and while the immediate object of his invective 
was writhing in helpless and indescribable agony, his 
visage retained his cold and brassy hue; and he 
triumphed over the passions of other men, by seeming 
to be wholly without passion himself. The whole form 
of Canning was rounded, and smooth, and graceful; 
that of Brougham, angular, bony, and awkward. When 
Canning rose to speak, he elevated his countenance, 
and seemed to look round for the applause of those 
about him, as a thing dear to his feelings; while 
Brougham stood coiled and concentrated, reckless of all 
but the power that was within himself. From Canning 
there was expected the glitter of wit, and the glowo 
spirit, — something showy and elegant: Brougham 
stood up as a being whose powers .and intentions were 
all a mystery,—whose aim and effect no living mat 
could divine. You bent forward to catch the first 
sentence of the one, and felt human nature elevated in 
the specimen before you; you crouched and shrank 
back from the other, and dreams of ruin and anniht 
lation darted across your mind. ‘The one seemed t 
dwell among men, to join in their joys, and to live updo 
their praise; the other appeared a son of the desert, 
who had deigned to visit the human race, merely #0 
make it tremble at his strength. 

The style of their eloquence, and the structure of 
their orations, were just as different. Canning chos 
his words for the sweetness of their sound, and 
arranged his periods for the melody of their cadence; 
while, with Brougham, the more hard and unmouth- 
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able the better. Canning arranged his words, like one 
who could play skilfully upon that sweetest of all in- 
struments, the human voice: Brougham proceeded like 
a master of every power of reasoning, and of the 
understanding: the modes and allusions of the one 
were always quadrable by the classical formule; those 
of the other could be squared only by the higher 
analysis of the mind; and they soared and ran, and 
pealed and swelled on and on, till a single sentence was 
often a complete oration within itself; but still, so clear 
was the logic, and so close the connection, that every 
member carried the weight of all that went before, and 
opened the way for all that was to follow after. The 
style of Canning was like the convex mirror, which 
scatters every ray of light that falls upon it, and shines 
and sparkles in whatever position it is viewed: that of 
Brougham was like the concave speculum, scattering no 
indiscriminate radiance, but having its light concen- 
trated into one intense and tremendous focus. Canning 
marched forward in a straight and clear tract,—every 
paragraph was perfect in itself, and every corruscation 
of wit and of genius was brilliant and delightful ;—it 
was all felt, and it was felt at once: Brougham twined 
round and round in a spiral, sweeping the contents of a 
vast circumference before him, and uniting and pouring 
them onward to the main point of attack. When he 
began, one was astonished at the wideness and the 
obliquity of his course, nor was it possible to compre- 
hend how he was to dispose of the vast and varied 
materials which he collected by the way; but as the 
curve lessened, and the end appeared, it became obvious 
that all was to be efficient there. 

Such were the rival orators, who sat glancing hostility 
and defiance at each other, during the early part of the 
session for 1823:—Brougham, as if wishing to over- 
throw the Secretary by a sweeping accusation of having 
abandoned all principle for the sake of office; and the 
Secretary ready to parry the charge, and attack in his 
turn, An opportunity at length offered; and it is the 
more worthy of being recorded, as being the last 
terrible personal attack previous to that change in 
the measures of the cabinet, which, though it had been 
begun from the moment that Canning, Robinson, and 
Huskinson came into office, was not at that time per- 
ceived, or at least admitted and appreciated. Upon that 
occasion, the oration of Brougham was, at the outset, 
disjointed and ragged, and apparently without aim or 
application. He careered over the whole annals of the 
world, and collected every instance in which genius had 
degraded itself at the footstool of power, or principle 
had been sacrificed for the vanity or the lucre of place; 
but still there was no allusion to Canning, and no con- 
nection that ordinary men could discover with the 
business before the House. When, however, he had 
collected every material which suited his purpose,— 
when the mass had become big and black, he bound it 
about and about with the cords of illustration and of 
argument; when its union was secure, he swung it 
round and round with the strength of a giant, and the 
rapidity of a whirlwind, in order that its impetus and 
its effects might be the more tremendous; and, while 
doing this, he ever and anon glared his eye, and 
Pointed his finger, to make the aim and the direction 
sure. Canning himself was the first that seemed to be 
aware where and how terrible was to be the collision ; 
and he kept writhing his body in agony, and rolling his 
eyes in fear, as if anxious to find some shelter from the 
impending bolt. The House soon caught the impres- 
Sion, and every man in it was glancing fearfully, first 
toward the orator, and then towards the Secretary. 
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There was, save the voice of Brougham, which growled 
in that undertone of muttered thunder which is so fear- 
fully audible, and of which no speaker of the day was 
fully master but himself, a silence as if the angel of 
retribution had been flaring in the faces of all parties 
the scroll of their personal and political sins. A pen, 
which one of the secretaries dropped upon the matting, 
was heard in the remotest part of the house; and the 
voting members, who often slept in the side galleries 
during the debate, started up as at the blast of a 
trumpet. The stiffness of Brougham’s figure had 
vanished ; his features seemed concentrated almost to a 
point; he glanced toward every part of the house in 
succession ; and, sounding the death-knell of the Secre- 
tary’s forbearance and prudence, with both his clenched 
hands upon the table, he hurled at him an accusation 
more dreadful in its gall, and more torturing in its 
effects, than ever had been hurled at mortal man within 
the same walls. The result was instantaneous—was 
electric. It was as when the thunder cloud descends 
upon giant peak—one flash—one peal—the sublimity 
vanished, and all that remained was a small and cold 
pattering of rain. Canning started to his feet, and was 
able only to utter the unguarded words, “ It is false!” 
to which followed a dull chapter of apologies. From 
that moment the House became more a scene of real 
business than of airy display and angry vituperation.* 

In another sketch, entitled “ St. Stephens,” the same 
writer gives a scene where more justice is done to 
Canning, rising after one of Brougham’s fierce on- 
slaughts. Brougham is described as “dropping upon 
his seat exhausted, giving the House time to cheer, and 
leaving you confounded ” :— 

While you are wondering what can come after this, 
and in your wonder glance your eye to the other side of 
the Speaker’s chair, you perceive a figure somewhat 
obese, but exceedingly elegant and prepossessing, beam- 
ing like the sun from under the dark cloud which has so 
astounded with its thunders and pierced by its lightning. 
If you be an admirer of fine heads, you lose the first 
sentence of the right honourable Secretary, in scanning 
his appearance ; but you are soon compelled to listen to 
him, and the more so perhaps that his matter and 
manner are so very unlike those of him, the edge of 
whose eloquence the Secretary has to turn. You can 
perceive by the glance which he sends across, a manly 
admiration of the powers of his antagonist, and per- 
chance the expression of a lingering wish somewhat 
analogous to “would he were one of us!” But the 
smitten small ones have gathered themselves under the 
wing of the protecting hen, and therefore he must exert 
himself and drive away the kite. He does it, however, 
not so much by disproving what has been advanced, or 
bringing discredit upon the averments of his opponent, 
as by winning your admiration of himself. What he 
utters is so elegant in its form, and so bespangled with 
wit, that you care not much, and indeed have no time 
to care, for the material of which it is made. Whatever 
be your political opinions, you are pleased to escape 
from the agony which you feel the invective of 
Brougham must have occasioned; and if your watchful- 
ness of yourself be not all the closer, you detect a 





* ‘Attic Fragments,” 1825. Mr. Jerdan, author of “Men I Have 
Known,” has some interesting personalyreminiscences of Canning and 
Brougham, illustrating their rivalry at this period. On oneioccasion Mr, 
Canning asked Mr. Jerdan to be present in the House, as he was going 
tospeak. At night returning together to Brompton, where they were 
neighbours, Mr. Jerdan asked why he had not spoken. “I did notigive 
Brorgham opportunity for reply,” said Mr. Canning; “I was not afraid 





of him, but didn’t want to let him have the last word.” 
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voluntary “ Hear” stealing out of your own lips, while 
the reiterated cheers of the House follow the eloquence 
of the Secretary. 


A CHAPTER OF UNNATURAL HISTORY. 


I wave always been fond of animals, and have from 
my youth up made them my companions as much as 
possible, treating them not merely with humanity— 
every man who is a man does that—but with kind- 
ness and as much indulgence as was good for them. 
Perhaps I have gone too far in that way at times, 
seeing that I must confess to having released an im- 
prisoned mouse now and then from Betty’s trap, when 
she was out of the way, and giving the pocr sleek 
little captive one more chance. I have not been with- 
out my return for gentleness towards living things— 
for, by a kind of instinct for which I cannot account, all 
animals take kindly to me, and most of the domestic 
pets of friends and acquaintances will not only come at 
my call, but without calling, generally making up to me 
if they can, as if to claim a caress. Of course I have 
dabbled in natural history (as who has not that loves 
his four-footed, his feathered, or his finny fellow-crea- 
tures P) and found it an interesting study. But latterly 
my researches in this direction have led me out of the 
beaten track, and in consequence my ideas of the animal 
kingdom have suffered a shock which has unsettled them 
somewhat, and set me a pondering over the systems and 
theories of the naturalists, not without misgivings as to 
the value and truthfulness of their darling science. The 
reader must be informed that I have discovered in a 
work of undoubted authority not only several new races 
of animals which are not down in the compendiums of 
Mr. Rymer Jones, or the all-embracing catalogues of 
Baron Cuvier; but also counterparts of many of the 
old and well-known races, which are addicted to habits 
and modes of living differing altogether from anything 
and everything related concerning them by their scien- 
tific biographers, and quite opposed, moreover, to the 
doings of such of their brethren and congeners as our 
daily experience makes us familiar with. 

I shall say something here, first, concerning some of 
the novelties which have puzzled me—of those strange 
creatures, I mean, never met with in books or in 
museums or collections of any kind; and then I shall 
conclude with some remarks on the singular perversities 
of habit characterising those better-known animals with 
which most of us are more or less acquainted. 

The first specimen I-shall introduce to the reader’s 
notice is called the Wyvern. What, in the language of 
science, is his normal habitat (which means, Where does 
he live when he is at home?) I have not yet been able to 
discover. He is a most singular-looking fellow, having 
the head of an hound—and a very hungry-looking 
hound too—the body of a bird, and the legs and claws 
of a bird of prey. He has formidable wings, too; but 
they are not the wings of a bird or bat—they rather 
resemble the spiky back fin of a monster perch, horrent 
with lacerating weapons on the upper ridge, and stiff 
and strong with a bony frame-work all featherless and 
ghastly to look at. His breast bears shining scales 
instead of feathers, and his back is armour-plated like 
the sides of a man-of-war of the last Admiralty pattern. 
His tail is a standing wonder, being longer than his 
whole body and armed at the end with a ferocious-look- 
ing barb; its terrors are, however, somewhat mitigated 
by its being gracefully curled and looped inward, as if 
waiting to be tucked out of sight under the wing when 
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that member closes. What this rather alarming crea- 
ture feeds on is nowhere stated, so far as I can find: 
my authority, which is very sparing, and still more mys- 
terious in matters of detail, says something about “ cross- 
lets fitchee”—if crosslets is another name for pikelets, 
then the food of the Wyvern may be a kind of a muffin and 
is of course farinaceous; but this is only a guess, and 
certainly is not corroborated by the presence of the 
formidable incisors seen in the creature’s expanded jaws. 

The next I shall mention is the Griffin. This is even 
a more uncouth-looking specimen than the Wyvern, to 
which at a casual view it bears some general resemblance, 
The head, however, is clearly that of a bird of prey; 
the fierce eye of the vulture flashes down over the curved 
beak of the eagle, and above them both bristles an 
angry-looking crest of stiffish feathers. A huge pair of 
wings—their “mighty pens” erect—spring from his 
shoulders and seem to lift him from the ground: his 
forefeet terminate in fearful claws, like those of the 
vulture. Below the breast his form is that of the tiger, 
and the feet are a tiger’s feet. Add to this, that he 
wears a pair of longish ears cocked in that knowing way 
which is the delight of Whitechapel dog-fanciers—and 
that he carries his extensive mouth open and thrusts 
out his long undulating tongue for an airing—and you 
have a tolerably good notion of the Griffin. 

The Pegasus comes next. I had imagined hitherto 
that this was a fabulous animal, typical of the lofty and 
untiring flights of the epic muse; but I must have been 
mistaken. Here he is in the flesh, the identical winged 
horse as painters have drawn and sculptors chiselled 
him. What is remarkable about him is, that though he 
is repeatedly brought forward by my authority with his 
wings grandly outspread and fanning the air, he yet 
does not fly, but insists on standing still on his hind 
legs, while he seems to be feeling about with his fore feet 
for something shut up in akind of box. On mentioning 
this peculiarity to my friend Mr. R. Jones, that accom- 
plished naturalist tells me it is quite right—that Pegasus 
does not fly now-a-days, it being quite as much as he 
can do to get upon his hind legs; and that what he is 
feeling about for is probably the cash, of which just now 
he is sadly in want. 

The next specimen is called the Sea Lion. He is ¢ 
lion to all appearance as to his head and mane and fore 
legs and feet; but below the waist he is indubitably a 
fish, and is covered with big scales from the breast right 
down to the tail; the tail, however, does not finish off 
with the ordinary piscine appendage to that member, 
but with a composite bunch of something not unlike the 
Pope’s-head of the housemaid, and intended, it may be 
imagined, to sweep the cobwebs from the sea-caves. 

There are several samples of the Dragon and the demi- 
Dragon : some of them have the terrible heads and jaws 
of the pre-Adamite lizards, while others are content with 
the rounded beak of the parrot. That a good many of 
them are given to vomiting fire, does not say much for 
the pleasure of their company. Whether this peculiarity 
may be accounted for by the nature of their food— 
which, for ought I know, may be Wallsend washed down 
with paraffin—I must leave others to determine. The 
dragon is always rampant and bent on mischief to some- 
body, but the demi-dragon, albeit evidently a chip of the 
old block, is seen nestling in the cup of a flower, his 
fiery eye and fateful jaw showing in grim contrast to the 
tender calyx. 

The last which I shall mention of these strange un- 
accountable creatures is the Cockatrice. The body of 
this fellow is neither that of bird nor dragon, but a kind 
of mixture of the two, being what is called “ wattled” in 
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front and armour-plated at the back; he has a pair of 
vampire wings springing, not from his shoulders, but from 
the centre of his plump paunch. His head resembles 
that of the dunghill cock in the act of uttering a 
challenge, and he carries his crest erect, while his ample 
gills hang down and serve as a defence to the throat. 
But his tail—as the Yankees say, his tail is a caution ; 
longer by far than the rest of his body ; it is too exten- 
sive to be displayed in toto, as, were it fully drawn out, 
is must gravitate in an unseemly draggling manner 
towards the ground; it is, therefore, tied in a knot—or 
rather, I presume, it ties itself; for, horresco referens, 
the tail of the cockatrice is a separate entity, doing 
business on its own account, and terminating in a head, 
to all appearance the head of a serpent, with widely 
gaping mouth and protruding poison-fangs, “ willing to 
wound,” and not by any means “afraid to strike.” I 
confess this terrible specimen puzzles me most of all, 
and all my attempts at classifying him have proved 
abortive. According to the received systems the bird 
end ought to swallow up the serpent end, or the serpent 
end the bird end; though it is not at all easy to see 
how either could manage the business, and if it were 
managed there would be nothing left, a consummation 
which would, at any rate, save me the trouble of classify- 
ing the cockatrice. 

Now as to the other animals which my authority treats 
of, the common fere nature, their singularity consists 
not in their conformation, with which most people are 
familiar, but in the strange habits and antics attributed 
tothem. I cannot, from want of space, describe them 
all, but enough of them may be briefly cited to satisfy 
the reader. Among the wild animals are elephants, 
lions, tigers, wolves, bears, antelopes, stags, lynxes, 
porcupines, foxes, and wild boars, not to mention hogs 
and pigs and piglings innumerable, long-tailed, short- 
tailed, and curly-tailed. Concerning all these denizens 
of the forest the most remarkable thing is the unanimity 
that reigns among them in regard to one particular 
matter; what I mean is, that, with an occasional 
exception in favour of the pigs and piglings, one and all 
of them stand on their hind legs. Whatever else they 
may do, they are sure to do that; with their fore-feet and 
paws they may push against some shield or hatchment, 
they may grasp as they best can a dagger or a battle- 
axe, or flourish their tails aloft and expand their nostrils 
as if eager for the fight; but under any circumstances 
they decline to settle down on all-fours, so that I am 
forced to conclude that the position which is natural to 
their congeners is foreignto them. With regard to some 
of them there are certain cabalistic expressions used 
which it is possible, if one could get at their signification, 
would throw some light on their history. Thus, con- 
cerning a leopard with spots on his body as big as pan- 
cakes, it is gravely stated that he is ‘“ countercompony 
of the first and second.” If the reader can solve the 
mystery involved in that expression he is a much 
cleverer fellow than I am, and I shall be glad to receive 
acommunication from him on the subject, which com- 
munication he may address to me under cover to the 
editor. Again, a porcupine poussetting; who has had 
his quills combed down smooth and sleek as the glossy 
hair of a Sunday-morning school girl, is described as 
“gyronny of eight,” which expression is also too crabbed 
for my powers of penetration. A lion, who seems to 
stand ill at ease, as though on one Jeg rather than two, 
presents an enigma somewhat less difficult; concerning 
him it is said, “lion’s gamb erased in bend within a 
boudure,” by which I understand some accident or other 
to the animal’s leg ; gamb means leg, of course, and the 
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erasure, which must be an iajury of some kind, may 
have been consequent on the brute’s having put his foot 
into chancery somehow or other, as seems to me to be 
intimated by the term “within a boudure.” In the 
case of one of the lynxes I find the expressions made 
use of to describe him, or it may be something belong- 
ing to him, are “a bend cotised sa,” the purport and 
propriety of which, I am sorry to say, I am not lynx- 
eyed enough to discover. 

With regard to the domestic animals and the birds, 
it may be said that although they are not so universally 
given to standing in unnatural positions, they yet some- 
times behave in a manner not at all to be expected of 
them, and quite opposed to the habits attributed to them 
by the naturalists. Thus dogs and horses go about 
bedizened with stars and crosses; owls stand on one 
leg and with staring eyes look out on mankind in broad 
day. Swans make their nests in coronets, and pelicans 
do the same. Goats and lambs are not afraid of wolves 
and tigers, but take part in the same occupations with 
them, each lending a helping paw to the other. There 
is no explanation given of these irregularities of conduct, 
unless what may be shut up in such strange terms as 
“ chequy, or, a fesse,” “vert, gules, armed and langued,” 
“cross patée fitchée,” etc., etc., all of which are about as 
intelligible to me as the Chippewaw Indian’s dialect. I 
thought I had some glimpse of a meaning in one instance 
where it is stated, in reference to some deer, that they 
were “ducally gouged,” imagining for a moment that 
they might have been cooked, served up at table, and 
swallowed by a duke; but I was disabused of that 
notion when I found that unclean animals were also 
ducally gouged, and I discovered afterwards that to be 
ducally gouged is to wear a duke’s gougel, or armour 
for the throat. 

The birds in the list comprise the largest and strongest, 
such as the eagle, vulture, stork, ostrich, pelican, hawk, 
falcon, swan, heron and raven; but though they all 
take evident delight in making a grand display of 
wings and legs, and covering as much space as possible, 
they never by any chance mount into the air and try 
their powers of flight. The reason of this we cannot 
say, and if we are told that it is because they are 
“ colised sa in a bend,’ we are no wiser than we were 
before. "When an eagle soars aloft above the clouds, or 
a swan sails the stream majestically, we know what to 
make of them; but when the royal bird scowls at us 
through something very like a horse-collar, or a swan 
sits hatching her cygnets in a coronet, or when an 
ostrich goes strutting about with the key of the cellar 
in his mouth, we are completely abroad. It isno use to 
tell us, in such anomalous cases, that the creatures are 
engrailed, or gyronny, or escallopped, or nowed, or 
fitchettée, we want some simpler explanation in terms 
“ understanded of the common people.” 

All the animals noticed above, and indeed a good 
many which have not been mentioned, are the pets and 
darlings of the English aristocracy, and are held in the 
highest estimation by people of bon ton. What use is 
made of the creatures is not very clear, nor is it apparent 
how their accommodation is provided for in the town 
or country residences of the nobility and’ gentry. The 
only knowledge we can arrive at concerning them, 
beyond what is set down above, is, that wherever they 
are they are thoroughly well guarded and shut up from 
the prying eyes of the curious public. I should have 
known nothing of them myself, with all my regard for 
living creatures, if it had not been for Mr. Ulster, of the 
King’s Arms, who has published a big red book about 
them, which book accidentally fell in my way. 
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Leeps Art Exuisit1ioN.—Comparison with the Manchester 
Exhibition of Art Treasures in 1857 is hardly fair, either as 
regards the works shown or the conditions of display. The 
mere priority of the Manchester Exhibition gave it a vast 
advantage. It was the first great art exhibition in England, 
and the example set by the northern manufacturing capital has 
since been followed both in the metropolis and the provinces, 
and abroad as well as at home, till the possessors of master- 
pieces have become wearied of the often-renewed demand upon 
their galleries, some of them from unwillingness to deprive 
themselves of the enjoyment of their choicest treasures for 
long periods, others from apprehensions of injury to their 
pictures not altogether unjustified. Again, the art treasures 
at Manchester were arranged in a building constructed expressly 
for their display, and so successfully planned as to have settled 
decisively some of the most difficult questions connected with 
the hanging and lighting of pictures. In Leeds the pictures 
are displayed in the wards and corridors of a permanent build- 
ing, erected for an infirmary, the special conditions of which 
are in the all-important particular of lighting, about as ill- 
adapted as possible for pictures. After making fair allowance 
for both these drawbacks, our conclusion is that the organizers 
of the Leeds Exhibition deserve credit for having got together 
a collection only second as a whole in interest, extent, and 
variety to that of Manchester, in some departments equal, in 
some superior, to that wonderful gathering of treasures of fine 
and ornamental art.—Times. 

Hosrrrat CarriacEes.—Special conveyances are at length 
being provided for patients taken to the Fever and Small-pox 
hospitals. The use of common cabs for this purpose has been 
a frequent cause of spreading infection. The public are 
indebted to Dr. Horace Jeaffreson and the Committee of the 
Hospital Carriage Fund for their exertions in this matter. But 
the evil will not be diminished till the provisions of the Public 
Health Act of 1866 are stringently carried out, by which heavy 
penalties are attached to the conveyance of persons suffering 
from infectious diseases in ordinary street cabs. The vestries 
of the Metropolitan districts are required by the same Act to 
provide hospital ambulances. 

Tae Capture of Macpata.—Lieutenant Stumm, the cor- 
respondent of the Cologne Gazette in Abyssinia, thus describes 
the taking of Magdala :—‘‘ About nine o’clock on the morning 
of the 13th of April the ‘storming companies,’ as they 
triumphantly called themselves, began to advance, and after 
an hour and a quarter’s difficult climbing we reached the ridge 
which connects Fala with Selassich. We suddenly found our- 
selves, without meeting the slightest resistance, in the midst 
of Theodore’s camp, surrounded by thousands of men, women, 
and children, who have been living here for months in the in- 
numerable straw huts’ which cover the plateaux and rocks. 
Eleven chiefs, with 1,500 men, at once gave up their arms and 
hastened to show us the 'way to Magdala, which now for the 
first time, like an inaccessible eagle’s nest, lay before our eyes. 
. . - Before the fortress is a level space about one English mile 
long, which connects Magdala with the two other hills, and 
here was the head-quarters of the Emperor. At our approach 
the inhabitants fled in all directions. Only at the foot of the 
fortress there was a body of horse, by whom a shot was 
fired at us from time to time. When our vanguard, consisting 
of forty cavalry, halted, four horsemen suddenly sprang for- 
ward from the side of the enemy. The first was distinguished 
by the shining metal ornaments on his shield and saddle, and 
when the brave warriors approached us the natives hurried, 
with cries of ‘ Negus! negus!’ behind the rocks for shelter. 
It was the Emperor himself, who, with three companions, was 
performing his last military achievement, and encouraging his 
hesitating followers to fight. Ata distance of 200 paces from 
us they halted, fired their guns,’and galloped back as quickly as 
they had come. .. . . Meanwhile Sir Robert Napier came up 
with the artillery. A reconnaissance was carefully begun, and 
about two our fire was opened on Magdala from four different 
points, chiefly in the direction of the western side of the 
fortress, The Armstrong guns, the conveyance of which had 
given so much trouble, came into use at last, though, doubtless 
owing to the unfavourable manner in which they were placed, 
they did not produce so much effect as the small mountain 
guns. When the fire had lasted two hours, and the smoke of 
the bursting shells became visible between the houses of 





Magdala, the troops, with the 45th regiment in front, advanced 
to storm the place. The Emperor had succeeded, with only 
nineteen followers, in occupying us the whole day, and with 
them he defended the entrance to the fortress up to the last 
moment. I joined the storming column, which, protected by 
a steady fire of small arms, began to climb up the steep path, 
The gate, about five feet wide, was not penetrated by our fire, 
and there was no powder to blowitup. A company of soldiers 
found an entrance by climbing up the rocks on the right, while 
others tried to get over the thorn hedges with ladders. Thero 
was a desperate resistance, and ten of our men were wounded, 
The brave defenders of the gate were shot down by the troops 
as they climbed over, and the gate was then opened from the 
inside. <A second gate was passed without resistance, and here 
we suddenly found ourselves before the body of the Emperor, 
who had just shot himself with a pistol... . We leave the 
body and hurry on, a dropping fire showing us that the resist- 
ance was not yet over. . We reach some large round huts, 
which are carefully covered with black cloths and skins. This 
was the Emperor’s treasury. . .. Silvery and golden mitres, 
swords with richly jewelled handles, English guns, valuable 
vases, and utensils of every kind, photographs, silken stuffs, 
illustrated books, church ornaments, and even a case of 
champagne, lay here in the greatest confusion. . . . Our com- 
mander now appeared with numerous troops, and all congratu- 
lated him on the brilliant close of the expedition.” 

WHERE ARE HIS FrrENDS?—A lecture was lately delivered 
at Liverpool by the Rev. Dr. Littledale, who is reported to have 
described the leading English and Scotch Reformers as “ a set 
of miscreants,” and to have said “that Robespierre, Marat, St. 
Just, and Couthon, merit quite as much admiration and respect 
as Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper.” He even apologised 
for ranking these heroes of the French Revolution with the 
Reformers, “as standing on a higher moral level than the base 
traitors who were deservedly executed by Mary 1.” This 
reminds us of the Spanish Jesuit Molina, who, referring to 
the falling off in pilgcimages to the shrine of St. Jago de Com- 
postella after the Reformation, says, “the damned doctrines of 
the accursed Luther diminished the number of Germans and 
of wealthy English.” 

CaLCRAFT, THE LAST PUBLIC HaNneGMAN.—In reply to some 
severe remarks in a morning paper, the following curious letter 
appeared :—‘ Sir,—Much has been said to prejudice the public 
mind against poor Calcraft, whose only crime is that he is tho 
minister of justice and the dread executor of the rigour of tho 
law. I happen to know the man, as the minister of the church 
in which he worships, and a more worthy creature does not 
exist. To stigmatise him as a hardhearted, cruel, low-lived, 
crawling, crouching, fawning wretch, which some of the papers, 
in connection with his duty as public executioner, have done, 
is utterly wide of the fact. He is a good and tender-hearted 
man, an habitual frequenter of a Church of England place of 
worship, where his white head and venerable appearance is 
pleasingly conspicuous, though his identity is not generally 
known among the congregation. The execution of his duty is 
no pleasing topic of conversation with him ; he takes no delight 
in ’gratifying curiosity by enlarging on the dismal scenes in 
which he takes so necessary a part; he is modest and unas- 
suming. He is by trade a shoemaker, and you might deal with 
him all your life, and have no more idea that he was the com: 
mon hangman than that .he was the Grand Lama of Thibet. 
He is a very devout attendant upon public worship, and a man 
of very simple and straightforward mind, fulfilling all the rela- 
tions of domestic and social life in a kindly and affectionate 
manner. Calcraft is no monster, and no one, I am persuaded, 
will be better pleased than he, that he has no longer to perform 
his unenviable duty in the face of an excited and oftentimes 
exasperated mob.” The last execution in public was that of 
Michael Barrett, the Fenian conspirator, engaged in the 
Clerkenwell outrage. 

SPANIARDS DESCRIBED BY THE DUKE oF WELLINGTON.— 
Spain at the end was as helpless as she had been at the begin- 
ning, and all through the war, and quite unequal to her own 
deliverance either by arms or policy. Itis impossible to imagine 
the ignorance and incapacity, the vanity, cowardice, hopeless 
imbecility, insane arrogance, and restless, intriguing, false and 
treacherous spirit of our Peninsula allies,— Wellington's 
Despatches. 





